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CORRESPONDEXCE. 


Harrisburg,  September  26^  1881. 

Rev.  George  S.  Chambers  : 

De*4R  Sir  :  As  members  of  your  congregation,  we  listened  with 
great  interest  to  j^our  sermon  3^esterday  morning,  appropriate  to 
the  death  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Believing  the 
public  interests  would  be  subserved  by  a  wider  circulation  of  the 
sound  views  ^^ou  so  ablj^  presented,  we  earnestl}^  request  a  cop}^  of 
the  sermon  for  publication. 

Most  respectfull}^, 

Henry  ^[.  Hoyt, 

Francis  Jordan, 

H.  M.  Graydon, 

A.  Boyd  Hamilton, 

*  J.  F.  Seiler, 

Louis  W.  Hall, 

George  Wolf  Buehler, 
James  McCormick, 

James  Boyd. 


Harrisburg,  September  29,  1881. 

His  Excellency",  Governor  Hoyt,  Messrs.  Francis  Jordan,  H.  M. 
Graydon,  A.  Boyd  Hamilton,  and  others  : 

Gentlemen  :  Your  favor  of  the  26th  instant  has  been  placed  in 
my-  hands,  and  in  compliance  with  y-our  request,  I  send  herewith  a 
copy  of  my  sermon  of  last  Sabbath  morning. 

Teiy  truly",  yours, 

George  S.  Chambers. 


THE  DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  GARFIELD. 


“  Thou  hast  showed  Thy  people  hard  things:  Thou  hast  made  us  to  drink 
the  wine  of  astonishment. —  Psalm  60:3. 

LVE  weeks  a^o  vesterdav,  the  President  of 
United  States  left  the  White  House  for  a  jonr- 
of  needed  recreation.  A  programme  of  the 
trip  included  visits  to  various  points  in  Xew  England,  not 
the  least  attractive  being  Williams  College,  of  which  he  was 
an  honored  alumnus,  and  at  whose  approaching  commence¬ 
ment  his  presence  was  looked  for,  to  give  additional  grace 
and  dignity  to  the  occasion.  He  expected  at  sea-side  and 
mountain  to  enjoy  a  brief  respite  from  the  cares  of  State,  and 
in  anticipation  of  it,  his  whole  demeanor  on  the  previous 
night,  as  we  have  been  told,  was  of  the  most  hopeful  and 
joyous  character.  The  wife  whom  he  had  nursed  back  from 
the  border  of  the  grave,  was  to  join  him  at  an  earh^  period  of 
the  journey.  He  was  at  that  time  the  type  of  physical  man¬ 
liness.  A  splendid  frame  bore  witness  to  the  fullness  of 
the  vital  and  healthful  forces  ;  while  in  respect  to  his  intel¬ 
lectual  power,  he  was  in  the  ver^^  prime  of  life,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  at  large  was  proud  of  his  abilities  and  scholarship.  On 
that  morning  he  was  accompanied  to  the  depot  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  cabinet,  and  expected  to  meet  others  on  the  train. 
How  full  of  events  was  his  every  footstep  that  daj^ !  How 
much  that  has  become  sad  histoiw  would  have  been  unwrit- 
ten.  if  a  few  minutes  delay  had  prevented  his  arrival  in  time. 
A  forgotten  article  which  would  have  necessitated  his  re¬ 
turn — a  conversation  with  a  friend,  anv  thing  which  would 
have  kept  him  for  a  brief  quarter  of  an  hour  might  have 
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spared  us  one  of  the  saddest  leaves  in  our  history.  As  it 
was,  every  step  he  was  taking  to  that  depot  was  a  stex^  to 
his  death.  His  walk  that  morning  was  his  last.  It  was  his 
funeral  march.  For  murder  was  lurking  for  its  victim.  The 
assassin  was  lying  in  wait.  The  man  who  felt  himself  se¬ 
cure  in  the  affections  of  the  people  was  to  be  exposed  to 
the  deadly  hatred  of  a  vagabond.  And  without  warning, 
cruelty  and  cowardice  did  their  work.  The  country  was 
stunned,  stupefied  by  the  message  flashed  in  a  thousand  di¬ 
rections  :  “The  President  has  been  shot ! ” 

Of  the  wild  excitement  which  then  filled  the  land  ;  of  the 
agony  of  suspense  with  which  every  heart  was  wrung,  ex¬ 
pecting  and  fearing  the  announcement  of  the  worst,  I  need 
not  speak.  We  remember  how,  all  through  that  night,  the 
question  came  again  and  again.  Will  he  be  dead  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ?  The  morning  came,  and  with  it  the  good  news  of  life, 
and  a  favorable  change.  How  that  Sabbath  stillness  was  in¬ 
tensified  !  What  a  hush  came  over  the  land  on  the  national 
holiday,  and  silenced  its  rejoicings.  What  alternations  of 
fear  and  hope  !  How  welcome  the  news  of  improvement ! 
What  confidence  even  tilled  all  hearts,  which  was  as  much 
the  product  of  the  patient’s  hopefulness,  as  the  gratifying 
bulletins  of  his  physicians.  With  what  new  alarm  were  the 
tidings  received  of  his  first  relapse.  Then  what  anticipation 
of  recovery,  as  we  heard  of  one  and  another  measure  devised 
for  his  relief.  Again  what  fear  at  the  renewal  of  unfavorable 
symx3toms :  until  four  weeks  ago,  the  crisis  of  anxiety  was 
reached,  and  his  death  momentarily  looked  for.  But  what 
relief  to  the  universal  dread  and  gloom  came  on  that  Sab¬ 
bath  morning,  when  the  news  was  received  that  a  marked 
change  for  the  better  had  once  more  occurred.  It  almost 
seemed  like  an  emergence  from  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  Hope  almost  became  confidence  again,  when  we  read 
of  the  successful  removal  to  the  sea-side.  That  journey  for 
life  is  the  most  pathetic  incident  in  our  national  history.  It 
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will  live  in  song  and  story.  How  glad  and  snre  we  then  were 
of  the  issue.  But  it  was  only  a  reprieve.  His  journey  to  the 
sea  was  the  last,  the  touching  prelude  of  the  journey  to  the 
land  where  there  is  no  more  sea.  The  fight  for  life  had  to 
be  again  reneAved.  The  indomitable  will  —  the  cheerful 
courage  still  Avere  there — but  the  end  had  come,  and  seventy- 
nine  days  after  the  assault,  and  fourteen  days  after  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  ocean,  the  struggle  ceased,  and  amid  the  sighs 
and  prayers  of  a  great  nation,  the  President  died.  To-day, 
the  form  emaciated  by  the  long  and  weary  contest  awaits  its 
burial.  A  nation  mourns  its  chief.  The  statesman,  the 
orator,  the  ruler  has  gone  from  us,  and  looking  back  upon 
the  events  of  these  twelve  weeks,  strange  in  their  sudden¬ 
ness  ;  strange  in  their  contrasts  ;  strange,  so  strange  as  to 
their  methods  and  their  time,  and  strange,  possibly,  as  to 
their  results  upon  the  hoi3es  of  the  nation,  we  can  only  say 
to  Him  who  ‘^doeth  according  to  His  will  in  the  army  of 
heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,”  “Thou 
hast  showed  Thy  people  hard  things :  Thou  hast  made  us 
to  drink  the  wine  of  astonishment.” 

Hard  things  !  Yes,  even  though  faith  asserts  its  SAvay  and 
submission  is  yielded  to, the  will  of  God.  But  God  rules. 
God  overrules.  Assembled  in  God’s'  house,  let  us,  with 
chastened  hearts,  contemplate  this  Providence  which  has 
filled  our  land  with  woe.  The  lesson  Is  hard  ;  but  we  know 
that  somehow  and  somewhere  God  will  disclose  the  good¬ 
ness  and  the  wisdom  of  it. 

Let  us  study  the  event  as  to  its  Disappointments,  its  Com¬ 
pensations,  and  its  Lessons. 

I.  The  first  and  natural  feeling  which  it  occasions  is  that 
of  disappointment.  It  is  a  complete  overturn  of  human 
hopes  and  plans.  It  is  proper  for  us  to  consider  this  dis¬ 
appointment  from  the  purely  personal  point  of  view,  as  it 
respected  the  President  himself.  Yo  one  knows  just  Avhat 
he  felt  or  thought  as  the  weary  days  and  nights  succeeded 
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one  another.  He  was  too  brave,  too  considerate,  to  express 
any  personal  feeling  ;  but  is  it  not  natural  to  sui3pose  that 
some  experience  of  the  kind  was  his  %  For  he  had  reached 
the  height  of  power,  or  rather  he  had  been  raised  there,  for 
no  effort  at  self- exaltation  could  be  charged  to  him.  He 
was  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  and  strong  nation.  He 
had  the  laudable  ambition  of  signalizing  his  administration 
by  measures  of  reform  and  conciliation.  And  to  be  struck 
down  before  he  could  even  mature  his  plans  ;  to  waste 
away,  day  after  day ;  to  find  that  he  must  fight  for  life 
when,  in  the  full  possession  of  it,  he  had  hoped  to  fight 
political  abuse  ;  to  be  a  possessor  of  power  but  twenty-eight 
short  weeks,  and  twelve  of  these  a  sufferer — is  it  not  natural 
to  suppose  that  these  things  would  fill  his  heart  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  disappointment  ?  Would  it  be  thought 
strange  if,  in  silence,  the  soliloquy  had  often  come  to  his 
lips,  “  This  is  a  hard  thing  But  it  becomes  more  strange 
to  us  when  we  consider  who  and  what  he  was.  This  man 
was  no  despot.  At  his  door  no  arbitrary  exercise  of  power 
could  be  laid.  No  groaning  captive,  pining  in  some  dismal 
dungeon,  could  couple  curses  with  his  name.  No  desolated 
household  could  point  to  him  as  the  agent  of  its  ruin.  No 
weary  exile,  wrenched  from  home  and  country,  could,  in 
the  bitterness  of  soul,  invoke  Heaven’s  vengeance  upon  him. 
These  things  were  made  impossible  for  him,  not  only  by  the 
law  of  his  country,  but  also  by  his  native  disposition.  He 
was  a  man  who  loved  his  fellow-man.  He  was  a  patriot. 
He  had  risked  his  life  for  his  country  on  many  a  battlefield. 
He  had  raised  his  voice  in  her  behalf  in  the  counsels  of  the 
nation.  He  was  himself  an  illustration — the  outcome  of 
her  free  institutions.  He  was  proud  of  his  countrymen. 
There  was  no  malice  in  his  soul  to  living  being.  Says  a 
prominent  journal:  “He  was  a  peace-maker  in  the  con¬ 
vention  which  nominated  him ;  he  strove  for  harmony  in 
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tlie  canvass  that  followed.  His  chief  solicitude  on  corn- 

ins:  into  office  was  for  a  cordial  reunion  of  all  sections  of 

«  1 

the  party  on  whose  support  he  depended,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  X)urpose  of  his  administration  was 
to  promote  harmonizing  influences  throughout  the  land.” 
And  harboring  no  malice,  he  expected  none.  That  such  a 
man,  a  lover  of  his  country,  a  lover  of  man,  as  amiable  as 
he  was  courageous  ;  reposing,  as  he  had  a  right  to  repose, 
in  the  good  will  of  his  countrymen,  should  be  cut  down  as 
he  was  and  when  he  was,  gives  new  keenness  to  the  disap¬ 
pointment.  It  is  a  hard  thing. 

We  confess  to  the  feeling  of  disappointment  from  the 
national  point  of  view.  A  bitter  political  contest  had  ended. 
The  event  had  been  quietly  accepted.  A  generous  feeling 
of  expectation  had  been  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  many 
who  had  honestly  and  conscientiously  opposed  his  exaltation 
to  his  high  office.  The  country  was  satisfied.  His  inaugura¬ 
tion  seemed,  a  prophecy  of  good  and  prosperous  times. 
Measures  of  reform  had  been  begun,  which  were  hailed  by 
men  of  all  parties  as  omens  of  good  to  the  whole  land.  The 
people  were  proud  of  the  abilities  of  their  new  ruler,  and 
anticipated  in  his  administration  an  era  of  genuine  states¬ 
manship  in  our  political  history  ;  when,  like  a  thunderbolt, 
came  the  dreadful  calamity,  and  the  life  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  Presidents  was  taken  by  the  meanest  of  the 
race.  And  beside  the  bier  of  that  stricken  chief,  the  nation 
mourns  to-dav.  and  savs,  through  her  tears  :  This  is  a  hard 
thing. 

And  must  we  not  confess  to  the  feeling  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  as  we  look  at  this  event  from  the  religious  point  of 
view.  Have  we  not  confessed  to  this  feeling  in  respect  to 
our  xu’ayers.  XeVer  has  man  been  x)rayed  for  as  this  man. 
The  nation,  may  we  not  say  the  Christian  world,  poured 
out  its  heart  to  God  for  his  recovery.  But  here,  as  Chris¬ 
tians,  we  And  a  new  element  comes  in  to  modify  our  judg- 
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merit.  We  dare  not  say  tliat  it  is  a  disappointment,  for 
we  cannot  fathom  the  Divine  Will.  The  furthest  we  can  go 
in  this  direction  is  to  say,  that  we  have  been  disappointed 
in  respect  to  the  particular  form  of  our  desires.  We  asked 
for  the  President’s  recovery,  and  if  we  prayed  as  Christians, 
we  asked  for  that  if  it  were  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.  We 
wanted  what  was  hest  for  our  nation.  We  thou2:ht  that  his 
life  would  mi  that  desii*e.  The  Divine  Governor  thought 
his  departure  would  do  it.  The  reasons  why  God  has  not 
answered  our  prayer  according  to  its  form,  we  know  not. 
But  we  do  know  that  the  spirit  of  all  true  prayer  has  been 
and  will  be  answered.  If  the  unbeliever  asks,  as  he  sees  the 
thing  for  which  multitudes  prayed,  denied,  ‘‘Where  is  now 
their  Godf’  we  can  still  answer  him,  “Our  God  is  in  the 
heavens  :  he  hath  done  whatsoever  he  hath  pleased.”  Far 
be  it  from  me  or  any  one  to  pronounce  upon  the  character 
of  this  affliction,  either  as  a  denial  of  true  prayer,  or  a  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the  nation’s  highest  aspirations.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  is  now  going  on  at  this  church  corner,  and 
shall  I  presume  to  pass  my  judgment  on  the  purxioses  of  an 
omniscient  and  omnipotent  Jehovah.  God  has  not  given  us 
the  precise  thing  we  asked  for,  but  is  that  an  impeachment 
of  His  wisdom  or  His  goodness  ?  Shall  we  tie  God  to  our 
ways  %  Shall  we,  while  suppliants  at  His  throne,  arrogate 
the  position  of  advisers  to  Him,  and  say  that  our  judgments 
of  what  is  best  must  be  His  criterion  ?  Nay  ;  that  were  au¬ 
dacity  and  not  Faith.  Let  us  accept  the  disappointment  of 
our  plans  and  desires,  in  the  full  conviction  that  with  God 
there  are  no  disapx^ointments.  His  Will  is  both  supreme 
and  benevolent.  And  over  against  the  skeptic’s  sneer,  and 
the  croakings  of  the  half-hearted  Christian,  we  boldh^  make 
this  prophecy — Wait;  reverently  acknowledge  God,  and 
He  will  cause  the  death  of  this  wise  ruler  to  be  a  blessing 
to  the  land.  From  it  may  come  a  new  life  for  our  country. 
History,  as  well  as  Bevelation,  bids  us  be  patient  and  care- 
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fill  in  our  estimate  of  such  a  providence.  Have  we  not 
learned  that  no  great  blessing  has  ever  come  to  the  world 
without  some  sacrifices  ?  The  world’s  progress  lias  not  been 
without  great  cost.  ‘‘There  are  so  many  kinds  of  voices  in 
the  world,  and  no  kind  is  without  signification.”  And 
blood  has  a  voice.  It  speaks  from  the  martyr’s  stake  and 
scaffold.  It  thunders  on  the  battle-field.  It  has  dictated 
history.  Its  echoes  startle  the  world  to-dav.  It  tells  ns 

C-  «/ 

that  human  advancement  is  no  theory  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  speculative,  but  a  fact  which  involves  the  highest 
sacrifices  of  the  practical  and  the  philanthropic.  That  voice 
takes  on  a  deeper  tone  to-day.  It  drowns  the  assertions  of 
disapj)ointment.  It  calls  to  consecration  to  God  and  the 
country.  It  rises  high  above  the  clamor  of  faction.  It 
magnifies  patriotism.  So  that  as  students  of  the  Divine 
word,  and  of  “that  account  of  the  development  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  plan,”  which  we  call  history,  we  find  the  sense  of  dis¬ 
appointment  diminishing,  and  the  gleams  of  a  benevolent 
purpose  becoming  brighter  and  stronger.  The  blood  of  the 
martyred  President  will,  in  a  new  and  holy  sense,  mark  a 
red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  the  Republic.  Let  us  trust 
the  issue  to  God. 

“  Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err 
And  scan  the  work  in  vain, 

God  is  His  own  interpreter 
He  will  make  it  plain.” 

II.  This  is  not  an  unmixed  adversity  which  has  befallen 
us,  as  we  may  see  by  considering  the  Comi3ensations  of  the 
event.  Among  these  I  place  at  the  outset  the  exhibition  of 
the  symmetry  of  a  great  maiTs  character.  The -admirable 
equipoise  of  high  moral  qualities  has  impressed  all  who, 
either  in  person  or  in  spirit,  were  the  witnesses  of  his  suf¬ 
ferings.  VTe  have  seen  his  energy  ;  his  courage.  We  have 
been  affected  by  his  self-restraint,  which,  all  through  his  suf¬ 
ferings,  kept  him  from  saying  even  a  harsh  word  about  his 
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murderer.  His  cheerfulness  for  the  sake  of  others,  was  touch¬ 
ing.  His  affection  for  mother,  wife,  and  children  opened  all 
hearts  to  him.  What  hopefulness  was  his.  What  patience 
under  the  most  trying  physical  ordeals.  What  resignation 
to  the  Hiviiie  Will  from  the  outset,  when  he  charged  his 
physician,  ‘‘Tell  me  the  worst,  for  you  know  lam  not  afraid 
to  die^”  This  was  a  combination  of  qualities  which  are  the 
product  of  more  than  manliness.  They  are  the  product  of 
Divine  Grace.  And  for  this  we  thank  God. 

Then  what  a  picture  of  domestic  unity  has  been  given  us 
by  this  tragedy.  A  home  has  been  unveiled.  The  history 
of  his  sufferings  has  been  invested  with  a  peculiar  pathos, 
on  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  has  affected  a  household, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  glorified  by  domestic  vir¬ 
tue.  There  are  some  pictures  in  it  which  are  stereotyped 
in  the  nation’s  memories.  The  wife  hurrying  to  the  scene 
of  the  traged}^  and  by  her  daily  devotion  alleviating  the  suf¬ 
fering,  and  sustaining  the  hope  of  the  dying  man  ;  the  aged 
mother  in  her  Ohio  home,  waiting  morning  bj^  morning  for 
the  news,  until  the  last  sad  tidings  extorts  from  her  crushed 
heart,  “It  cannot  be  that  James  is  dead !  The  Lord  help  me  : 
I  shall  soon  follow  him  ;  ”  and  the  last  letter  written  under 
difficulties  which  we  understood  not  at  the  time,  but  penned 
'  to  that  aged  parent  to  remove  anxiety  and  to  awaken  hope — 

what  heart  has  not  been  touched  bv  these  scenes  ?  And  the 

•/> 

pathos  of  these  events  is  not  due  to  their  exceptional  char¬ 
acter.  Other  wives  are  as  devoted  ;  other  mothers  as  affec¬ 
tionate  ;  other  sons  as  thoughtful,  and  husbands  as  loving. 
Hather  is  it  the  fact  that  these  are  representative  scenes. 
There  are  chords  in  many  hearts  and  homes  which  have 
been  swept  by  this  sorrow.  Is  it  not  a  great  thing  to  have 
the  world  know  the  sweetness  and  sacredness  of  home? 
Oh,  ye  disoiganizers  !  ye  foes  of  social  order  !  who  sneer  at 
the  family,  who  belittle  God’s  ordinance  of  marriage,  be 
dumb  before  this  exhibition  of  a  true  home  life,  and  learn 
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the  holiness,  the  tenderness,  the  strength  of  the  Christian 

family. 

%/ 

Nor  has  that  been  a  small  compensation  which  this  event 
brings  with  it  in  the  unity  of  the  nation.  The  land  is 
bowed  by  a  common  sorrow.  North  and  South  pay  tlieir 
tributes  to  the  illustrious  dead.  The  blood  of  G-artield  has 
obliterated  all  sectional  animosities.  It  has  for  the  time, 
let  ns  hope  for  all  time,  stifled  the  voice  of  faction.  That 
it  was  his  ambition  to  consolidate  the  country,  to  give  a  new 
cast  to  its  politics,  to  purify  and  dignify  office,  and  to 
strengthen  all  sections  by  a  policy  of  justice  and  concilia¬ 
tion,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  his  death  is  emphasizing 
these  needs.  His  patriotism  is  now  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged.  His  unselfishness  becomes  more  apparent.  Already, 
by  the  broadness  of  his  statesmanship,  a  new  dislike  is  be¬ 
gotten  for  the  selfish  narrowness  of  the  politician.  Heath 
has  fixed  in  our  minds  his  gaze,  which  was  directed  to  a 
higher  and  stronger  national  life.  And  the  fact  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  American  citizenship  is  gloriously  mani¬ 
fest  to-day,  when,  not  as  partisans,  but  as  fellow-citizens, 
political  friends  and  foes  reverently  follow  his  remains  to 
their  resting  nlace.  We  have  a  common  country.  AVe 
are  brothers  after  all,  and  the  exj)ression  of  the  fact  is  seen 
and  heard  in  the  just  and  sincere  tributes  which  North  and 
South,  East  and  West  i^ay  his  memory,  and  the  sorrow 
which  fills  all  hearts. 

And  Christian  unity  has  asserted  itself  at  this  time.  All 

ft. 

branches  of  the  Church  have  affirmed  the  oneness  of  their 
faith  in  God  and  in  prayer.  The  mercy  seat  has  been 
surrounded  by  Christians.  In  solemn  ritual,  in  simple  pe- 
tion,  the  peoj)le  of  God  have  brought  their  beloved  ruler 
before  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  the  Infinite  One.  The  one¬ 
ness  of  its  prayer  is  a  testimony  to  the  substantial  oneness 
of  the  Church. 

But  in  this  sad  event  we  have  found  occasion  to  admire 
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and  be  thrilled  by  the  fact  of  the  unity  of  the  race.  One 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.”  The  tributes 
of  respect  and  sympathy  have  thronged  upon  us  from  all 
lands.  Have  not  our  hearts  been  specially  touched  by  the 
messages  from  England’ s  noble  Queen,  whose  solicitude  for 
the  suffering  President  was  so  preeminent?  What  more 
tender  than  her  message  to  the  widow  of  our  ruler  :  Words 
cannot  express  the  deep  s^^mpathy  I  feel  with  you:  may 
God  support  you  as  He  alone  can  or  the  other,  to  the 
American  Minister:  “With  deep  grief,  I  and  my  children 
learn  the  sad,  but  not  unexpected  news  ?  ”  Well  has  it  been 
said  :  “These  are  not  the  cold  and  studied  utterances  of  a 
sovereign,  but  the  heartfelt  and  heart-moving  words  of  a 
good  and  true  woman.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  the  pompous 
phraseology  of  courts  and  diplomatists  have  little  mean¬ 
ing.”  And  no  less  affecting  are  the  tributes  which  are  paid 
by  the  people  of  other  lands,  as  well  as  by  their  rulers. 
They  have  recognized  in  the  character  of  the  dead  Presi¬ 
dent  a  glorious  possibility  for  any  son  of  poverty  and  toil, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  free  institutions,  and  they  honor 
the  man  as  much  as  they  honor  the  President. 

And  so  humanity  has  asserted  its  oneness  at  this  hour. 
The  Church  of  God  has  declared  its  unity.  The  differences 
that  have  sectionalized  the  Hepublic  have  been  extinguished 
by  a  common  grief.  The  family  has  been  glorified  as  God’s 
own  institution.  The  man  has  appeared  in  his  true,  his  best 
light,  with  no  mists  of  political  dislike  to  obscure  his  vir¬ 
tues  or  exaggerate  his  faults.  And  are  these  light  things  ? 
Nay,  nay.  They  almost  serve  the  purpose  of  interpreters 
of  the  Divine  plan.  “They  justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
man,”  and  the  disappointments  of  the  event  are  dwarfed 
beside  its  compensarions. 

III.  The  important  duty  remains  for  us  to  consider  the 
Lessons  which  the  event  teaches.  Among  these  I  place  first, 
the  need  of  a  kinder  spirit  in  which  to  carry  on  political  con- 
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tests.  The  existence  of  parties  in  a  republic  is  a  necessity. 
They  are  not  only  necessary,  but  in  some  respects  desirable 
also.  But  the  methods  of  conducting  political  controversy, 
the  badness  of  which  has  been  admitted  by  all  thoughtful 
men,  never  appeared  so  repulsive  as  in  the  light  of  this 
tragedy.  For  think  of  it.  One  year  ago,  the  man  whom  the 
nation  mourns  to-day,  was  a  candidate  for  his  high  position. 
The  vials  of  abuse  were  poured  out  upon  him.  The  worst  epi¬ 
thets  were  coupled  with  his  name.  The  very  streets  were 
chalked  with  falsehoods  concerning  him.  His  integrity 
was  made  the  subject  of  rude  jest.  The  weapons  with  which 
men  sought  to  withstand  his  elevation  were  tempered  in  the 
mills  of  forgery  and  slander.  His  own  indignant  denials 
went  for  naught.  His  professions  of  Christianity  were  car¬ 
icatured.  And  through  a  storm,  compared  with  which  the 
missiles  that  swept  about  him  at  Chickamauga  were  more 
welcome  because  less  deadly,  he  fought  his  way  to  the  chief 
place  in  the  nation.  And  to-day,  he  is  dead  !  Head !  and 
the  nation  puts  on  mourning.  Head !  and  his  funeral  car 
is  treated  with  a  reverence  which  a  year  ago  was  denied  to 
him.  Eyes  moisten  at  tributes  to  his  memory,  that  eagerly 
read  the  calumniations  of  his  name.  Kindest  things  are 
said  now,  by  those  whose  seyerity  then  was  unmeasured. 
His  words  are  heeded  now,  but  they  were  sneered  at  then. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  this  grief.  It  is  a 
blessed  fact,  that  hearts  estranged  from  him  by  a  political 
bitterness,  turned  to  him  during  his  weary  tight  for  life, 
with  love  and  admiration.  He  is  dead !  Ah,  he  does  not 
need  all  this  gentleness  now.  A  tithe  of  it  would  have  been 
balm  to  him  one  year  ago.  His  virtues  have  been  admitted 
since  Heath  has  claimed  him. 

“  For  who  can  war  with  dumb,  unconscious  clay  ?” 

Why  this  change  of  feeling?  Oh!  men  and  brethren;  is 
the  assassin  needed  to  remove  political  asperities  ?  Must  the 
murderous  blow  be  struck  in  order  that,  with  its  expulsion 
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of  life,  the  animosity  in  our  hearts  to  its  victim  may  be  driven 
out  %  That  cannot  be.  Do  we  not  seem  to  hear  an  appeal 
coming  to  us  from  that  cold  form  in  terms  like  these  :  Oh, 
my  countrymen,  be  hrm  in  your  adherence  to  what  you 
think  best  for  your  country,  but  be  manly,  too.  Be  true. 
Be  brotherly.  Bury  the  weapons  of  scurrility  and  calumny, 
and  employ  reason,  persuasion,  honesty,  truth. 

Last  September,  if  all  that  was  said  of  the  dead  Presi¬ 
dent  had  been  true,  we  might  well  have  blushed  for  him  as 
a  fellow-citizen.  To-day,  as  the  country  stands  mourning 
beside  his  bier,  she  affirms  her  pride  of  him.  We  quote 
his  maxims.  We  give  him  a  place  among  the  great  men  of 
the  Republic.  We  point  to  him  as  an  illustration  of  Ameri¬ 
can  development,  American  citizenship  and  statesmanship. 
I  take  advantage  of  the  affectionate  judgments  of  to-day, 
to  condemn  the  fierce  and  false  judgments  of  a  year  ago. 
In  the  name  of  the  dead,  and  on  behalf  of  the  living,  I 
plead  for  a  kinder  spirit  in  our  politics. 

But  we  learn  a  lesson  from  this  sad  event  in  regard  to  the 
reformation  of  political  abuses.  The  crime  which  has  be¬ 
reft  us  of  our  President  is  the  outcome  of  our  spoils  system 
of  administration.  The  brazen  declarations  of  the  assassin 
grimly  emphasize  this  fact.  The  people’s  grief  has  been 
enhanced  by  their  recognition  of  it.  Foreign  observers  have 
discovered  and  discussed  it.  In  some  of  the  messages  of  sym¬ 
pathy  that  quickly  followed  the  deed,  the  crime  was  justly 
laid  to  the  account  of  a  vicious  system  of  political  appoint¬ 
ments.  What  probabilities,  as  well  as  possibilities  of  good, 
were  associated  with  the  administration  of  our  late  President. 
These  have  been  frustrated  ‘‘by  a  worthless  vagabond,  a 
poor  beggar  for  oflBice,  who  was  so  full  of  his  own  import¬ 
ance  that  he  felt  that  to  overlook  his  claims  was  an  offense 
to  his  dignity,  to  be  atoned  for  by  the  life  of  the  Chief  Mag¬ 
istrate  of  the  nation.”  The  argument  for  the  abolition  of 


*New  York  Evangelist. 
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the  entire  spoils  system  is  now  written  in  blood.  More 
offensive  than  ever  appear  the  character  and  the  methods  of 
the  professional  politician.  He  is  the  bane  of  the  land. 
His  is  a  hatred  of  true  statesmanship,  because  it  is  such  a 
condemnation  of  his  ignorance  and  self-seeking.  His  con- 
ceiition  of  office  is  that  of  iiersonal  perquisite,  which  makes 
duty  to  the  country  subordinate  to  the  lielping  of  a  party 
or  a  friend.  He  has  a  contempt  for  the  people,  whom  he  is 
afraid  to  trust,  but  whom  he  seeks  to  use.  He  is  impatient 
of  interference  with  his  schemes,  which  is  a  crime  greater  in 
his  eves  than  treason.  His  scorn  for  the  conscience  element 
in  politics  is  undisguised,  and  he  sneers  at  culture.  His 
standard  of  qualiffcation  for  place  is  a  personal,  even  slavish, 
attachment  to  himself.  The  effort  to  abridge  his  power  he 
delines  as  usurpation.  His  highest  conception  of  political 
ability  is  the  manipulation  of  men.  and  this  is  often  allied 
with  a  connivance  at.  if  not  active  participation  in.  corrup¬ 
tion.  These  qualities  make  him  a  curse  to  the  nation,  and 
it  is  with  such  that  the  spoils  system  of  administration  is 
associated.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  the  degradation  of  such 
a  character,  and  the  duty  of  at  least  limiting  its  influence, 
are  alike  emphasized  by  the  crime  that  has  cut  down  our 
President.  Xot  that  there  are  manv,  or  anv  more,  assas- 
sins  among  us.  But  men  have  been  led  astray  by  a  bad  po¬ 
litical  philosophy.  They  are  blinded  by  vicious  principles, 
the  outcome  of  which,  in  one  instance,  is  the  murderer  s 
deed.  Though  the  lesson  has  been  a  terrible  one.  it  will,  by 
the  Divine  overruling,  prove  a  blessing  if  it  lead  to  a  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  many  and  monster  abuses  connected  with  the 
dispensing  of  office.  Asa  reviewer  has  Avell  said,  “Poor, 
indeed,  Avould  be  the  jArospect  if  at  such  a  time  the  Ameri¬ 
can  peoi^le  had  shown  themselves  incapable  of  a  gmnd^ 
stern  resolve  for  reform  ;  and  lamentable,  indeed,  will  it  be 
if  the  loss  of  so  mighty  a  power  for  good  as  that  resolve, 
shall  be  allowed  to  evaporate  in  amiable  sympathy  for  the. 
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afflicted,  and  in  mere  denunciation  of  the  assassin  and  the 
spoilsmen.” 

This  calamity  teaches  us  the  further  duty  of  confessing 
our  sins  as  a  nation  before  God.  Has  the  fact  been  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  people  that  God 
has  a  controversy  with  us,  and  in  permitting  this  dark  and 
awful  deed  is  calling  us  to  humiliation,  and  repentance  of 
our  sins  %  Have  not  these  duties  been  generally  overlooked  \ 
Our  business  to-day  is  more  than  the  expression  of  tender 
sympathy  for  that  suffering  household.  God  bless  them 
beyond  our  asking.  We  have  more  to  do  than  give  our 
tribute  of  respect  and  affection  for  our  departed  ruler.  He 
was  one  whom  our  admiration  cannot  set  in  too  strong  a 
light,  in  all  the  relations  of  life  which  he  adorned.  Ours 
is  a  deeper  duty.  A  special  call  is  made  u]3on  this  nation, 
in  tile  Providence  of  God  to  a  confession  of  sin,  and  hu¬ 
miliation  on  account  of  it.  The  President,  as  the  nation’s 
head  before  God,  has  been  stricken  for  the  nation’s  sins. 
For  we  have  forgotten  God.  The  evidences  of  it  are  sadly 
numerous.  Profanity  and  corruption  abound  in  high 
places.  Bad  men  have  been  exalted.  Gamblers  and  adul¬ 
terers  legislate  in  the  name  of  a  people  professedly  Chris¬ 
tian.  God’s  law  is  profaned.  The  Sabbath  of  the  Lord, 
the  name,  the  word  of  God,  are  despised.  The  traditions 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  when  our  statesmen  were 
not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  indebtedness  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  Christianity,  and  to  glorify  the  Bible  as  the  text 
book  of  liberty,  have  been  violated,  and  our  public  men  as¬ 
sociate  with  the  atheist  and  the  scoffer.  Prosperity  has 
made  us  proud.  Some  of  the  worst  elements  of  human  na¬ 
ture  apipear  in  those  who,  the  Bible  says  should,  as  rulers, 
“be  just,”  ruling  over  men  “in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.”  The 
most  terrible  assertion  of  the  prevalence  of  evil  principles, 

has  been  made  in  the  crime  by  which 

“  Life  so  mean,  should  murder  life  so  great.” 


*  Princeton  Review,  September,  1881. 
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Had  the  President  been  a  corrupt  man,  whose  morals 
were  an  offense,  whose  political  philosophy  was  that  of  the 
nrrogant  and  inflated  seeker  for  office,  we  might  liave  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Providence  which  permitted  this  awful  deed 
had  a  sjiecially  retributive  side  for  him.  But  the  infliction 
has  fallen  on  one  of  the  purest  of  men,  pure  in  his  morals, 
pure  in  his  tastes,  pure  in  his  intercourse,  whose  Christian 
life  had  been  maintained  amid  all  the  temptations  and  ex¬ 
citements  of  politics.  What  does  this  fact  indicate  \  Hoes 
it  not  point  to  the  State  as  the  offender,  whose  representa¬ 
tive  has  been  made  to  suffer.  There  is  no  future  retribution 
for  a  State.  The  judgments  of  God  fall  upon  it  in  this  life. 
The  head  of  the  State  has  been  smitten.  Ho  you  say  this 
is  a  new  application  of  the  doctrine  of  substitution  ?  Per¬ 
haps  it  is,  but  a  quarrel  Avith  that  doctrine  is  a  quarrel  with 
history.  It  receives  a  new  illustration  in  the  event  over 
which  the  land  mourns.  ‘‘Hear  ve  the  rod,  and  who  hath 
appointed  it.'’  Let  us  learn  the  duty  of  humiliation  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sin,  and  avert  from  us  other  trying  judgments. 
Now,  as  ever,  is  it  true,  “Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 

Connected  with  this,  let  me  mention,  as  a  last  lesson,  the 
duty  of  acknowledging  the  Hivine  sovereigntv\  ‘  ‘  The  Lord 
is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  law-giver,  the  Lord  is  our  king  ; 
He  will  save  us."  We  are  glad  at  the  suggestions,  in  this 
direction,  in  the  proclamations  concerning  to-morrow.  But 
such  a  recognition  must  be  more  than  temporary.  The 
truest  acknowledgment  of  God  is  not  that  whi^*h  is  Aa)iced 
in  a  proclamation,  but  in  the  conformity  of  legislation  and 
the  character  of  our  public  men  to  His  holy  law.  And  let 
men  sav  what  thev  will,  this  nation  is  the  Lord’s.  It  was 
founded,  for  the  most  part,  by  Christian  men.  Its  earlier 
legislation  was,  in  many  of  its  features,  distinctly  Christian. 
The  principles  which  were  incorporated  in  the  Constitutions 
of  our  original  States  were  Christian  princiiffes.  We  have 
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waiidered  from  the  Lord.  We  liave  forgotten  the  author  of 
our  prosperity.  Let  us  acknowledge  Him.  Let  us  test,  by 
His  law,  the  qualilications  of  rulers.  Let  us,  as  Christians, 
discountenance  and  disappoint  the  political  aspirations  of 
any  man  wlio  is  an  enemy  of  Grod. 

Heeding  these  lessons,  who  can  tell  what  good  God  may 
])ring  out  of  this  eyil  ?  Thus  praying,  we  can  join  in  spirit 
that  funeral  procession  to-morrow  with  a  new  hope  for  our 
(‘ountry.  Let  the  insignia  of  mourning  coyer  the  land,  for 
we  cannot,  by  any  outward  emblem,  exaggerate  our  grief. 
Let  the  bells  toll,  for  we  cannot  giye  sufficient  voice  to  the 
sorrow  that  fills  our  hearts.  Let  our  household  joys,  if 
God  gives  us  such,  only  make  us  think  more  lovingly  of 
that  household,  the  peace  and  happiness  of  which,  the  as¬ 
sassin  has  invaded.  Let  our  domestic  sorrows,  if  these  be 
our  lot,  only  make  us  more  full  of  sympathy  for  the  deso¬ 
late  widow  who  reads  the  evanescence  of  earthly  greatness 
beside  the  bier  of  her  honored  dead,  and  for  the  aged 
mother,  who  lives  in  the  memories  of  the  past  and  longs 
for  a  reunion  with  her  child.  And  may  God  pity  us  all. 
Avert,  oh,  Lord  !  Thy  rod  of  judgment.  Spare  Thy  peo]3le. 
‘‘Thou  hast  showed  us  hard  things:  Thou  hast  made  us 
to  drink  the  wine  of  astonishment.”  “Turn  us  again,  O, 
God  !  and  cause  Thy  face  to  shine,  and  we  shall  be  saved.” 
From  that  grave  which,  with  tearful  multitudes,  we,  in 
sjurit,  shall  visit  to-morrow,  let  us  come  back  with  a  chas¬ 
tened  patriotism,  which  will  make  us  pray  more  for  our 
country,  and  realize  our  duty  and  responsibility  as  citizens  ; 
with  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  need  of  God  in  our  national 
character  and  life  ;  with  a  new  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  purity,  and  honesty,  and  a  more  manly  identification 
with  their  representatives.  May  the  mourning  with  which 
the  land  is  filled  to-dav  for  the  dead  President  issue  in  our 

t/ 

obedience  to  the  living  God. 


